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abstract. A floristic inventory of Morningside Nature Center in Alachua 

J C7 

County, Florida, was conducted from May 2001 to April 2003. From the 112.3- 
hectare park. 327 vascular plant species were collected (not including hybrids). These 
included 9 ferns, 3 conifers, and 313 angiosperms (representing 103 families and 310 
genera). ()l the 327 species, 436 were native to North America north of Mexico and 
71 were non-native but naturalized. Five plant communities are recognized in the 
park: pine llatwoods, which cover 33.6% of the park; sandhills, which cover 21.3% 
ol the park; ruderal areas, which cover 20. IT of the park; cypress swamps, which 
cover 4.4% ot the park; and llatwoods depressions, which cover 0.4% of the park. 
The plant families best represented at Morningside include the Asteraceae with 71 
species, Poaceae with 60 species, Fabaceae with 42 species, Cyperaceae with 32 
species, Ericaceae with 13 species, Lamiaceae with 13 species, and Euphorbiaceae 
with 14 species. The largest genera at Morningside include Quercus (1 1 species and 2 
named hybrids), Dcsmoclium (9 spp.), Cypcrus and Hypericum (8 spp. each), and 
Asclcpius and Rhynchospora (7 spp. each). Twenty-two species are new records for 
Alachua County. Nine species growing at Morningside were found to be at or near 
the northern or southern limits ol their range. Finally, six Florida endemics (or near 
endemics) were found in the park. 


Key Words: Morningside Nature Center. Alachua County, lloristics, plant commu¬ 
nities, Florida 


The Holistic study was conducted at Morningside Nature Center 
(Figure I). This I 12.5-hectare park is located at 3540 East University 
Avenue in Section 2, Township 10 South, Range 20 East, and Section 
35, Township 9 South, Range 20 East, at 29 40' N and 82'"16' W. in 
Gainesville, Florida. The elevation of the nature center is 46.3 meters 
above sea level. Morningside is bordered by state-owned lands to the 

C J 

north, the North Florida Evaluation and Treatment Center to the east. 
University Avenue to the south, and the Loften Center (part of Alachua 
County public school system) to the west. The living history farm uses 
10 acres of the park (Johnson 1998). 
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Figure 1. Map ol trails at Morningside Nature Center. 


The land that was to become Morningside Nature Center was first 

c 

recorded as being owned by Neamiah Brush in the early to mid-1800s. 
The first recorded use of the land was for producing turpentine by 
tapping the numerous pines. In 1003. A. R. Scruggs of Alachua County 
bought all of the land currently forming Morningside Nature Center and 



it for timber and turpentine operations. In 1964, the City of 
Gainesville bought the land from the federal government for $80,820 
and reserved the land for outdoor activities and recreation. Morningside 
Nature Center was established in 1970. with much help from Marjorie 
Carr and the Junior Welfare League. Marjorie Carr was a nationally 
recognized environmentalist in northern Florida. When she learned of 
the surplus land the city had purchased, she urged the Junior Welfare 
League to adopt the project of turning this land into a nature park. After 
the nark was established, the Junior Welfare League donated $15,000 
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and added the Nature Center. In 1973, a living history farm was added to 
the park. Soon alter, a longleaf-pine cabin, two twin-crib barns, a one- 
room schoolhouse, farm animals, and a vegetable garden were added. 


Climate and weather. While northern Florida is geographically 
rather homogenous, Alachua County's climate differs from that of other 

Cc J 

North Florida counties because of its unique latitudinal location, 
distance from the sea, and the variety of surface features. Alachua 
County has two major seasons, a warm rainy season and a cooler dry 
season. The warm rainy season lasts from the middle of May to the end 
of September. About 60 percent of the precipitation occurs in these 
warm months. Rainfall usually occurs as afternoon thunderstorms, 
which are generated by surface heating anti fed by the convergence of 

CT ^ J Cc 

breezes from the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. The most 
variable rain for the county is produced by frontal passages during the 
winter months. An average of 38 frontal systems pass through North 
Florida during the winter season, 29 during spring, 19 during summer, 
and 41 during fall according to records kept for 1965 through 1967 
(Dohrenwend 1978). 

Most of the rainfall in Alachua County occurs in the four months of 
June, July. August, and September. The most precipitation occurs in 
August with an average of 208 mm. The average annual rainfall for 
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Gainesville is 1370 mm. November is the month with the lowest amount 
of rainfall (44 mm). Precipitation is extremely variable from year to year 
and may deviate from the mean by as much as 40C. Snow is infrequent, 
but when it occurs, it is light and does not normally accumulate or 
persist (Dohrenwend 1978). 

'The average annual pan evaporation for Gainesville is 1674 mm, 
although true evaporative loss is less than that of pan evaporation. The 
average annual solar radiation is 156,150 langleys. The greatest amount 
of solar radiation occurs in May and the least in January. The greatest 
year-to-year variation occurs in June (Dohrenwend 1978). 

The average range in monthly temperature is approximately 13°C and 
the average difference between daytime and nighttime temperatures is 
also 13 C. The highest maximum shade temperature recorded was 40 C 
and the lowest winter temperature was —9°C. The average number of 
freezes per year is four. The average frost season is 70 days. The average 
annual soil temperature at a 10 cm depth is 23°C. The warmest month is 
July and the coldest is February, at that depth (Dohrenwend 1978). 


The average monthly minimum humidity is almost always above 
40%. There are a few summer days where humidity remains above 70%. 
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Alachua County usually has light winds. Ninety-live percent ot all 
winds are less than 12 knots. 78% less than 9 knots. 56% less than 6 
knots, and there is no measurable wind 22% of the time. The average 


wind speed for three years of recording was 3 knots. Year round, the 
winds usually come from the north during the night. During the day. 
however, the wind can come from any direction (Dohrenwend 1978). 


Geology. Florida consists of five natural topographic divisions: the 
Central Highlands, Tallahassee Hills. Marianna Lowlands, Western 
Highlands, and Coastal Lowlands. Alachua County lies within the 
Central Highlands. This area extends from the Georgia state line south to 

c ^ 

Glades County and lies between the Withlacoochee and St. Mary's 

m 

Rivers. This region is physiographically diverse and includes swampy 


plains, thousands of lakes, and hills. The soils are mostly sandy, the sand 
being derived from Pleistocene marine terraces, the Miocene Hawthorne 

c? 

formation, and the Pliocene Citronelle formation. The altitude varies 
from less than 12 meters above sea level to the highest point in the 
peninsula, 99 meters on the summit of Iron Mountain near Lake Wales. 
The many lakes in this area indicate the occurrence of shallow, soluble 

limestone below the surface (Cooke 1945). 

Morningside is underlain bv Ocala limestone. This limestone ranges 
from pure white to yellow, and is commonly granular in texture, bui in 
some places has become compacted rock due to the deposition ot 
travertine or calcitc in its interspaces. In some locations, it is extremely 
porous because it consists of a loose mass ol foraminiters, bryozoans. 
and other small organisms. The chemical composition ot this limestone 
is extremely uniform. It mostly consists of carbonate of lime and 
contains as little as two-fifths of one percent of impurities. The thickness 
of this limestone layer has not been determined due to the erosion of the 
surface and the inability to identify the bottom (Cooke 1945). 

Morningside is situated in the plateau-like region ol Alachua County, 
which has a nearly level topography and ranges in elevation from 45 to 
61 meters above sea level (Pirkle 1956). Loose sands at the surface in 
this area are underlain by an impermeable clay layer, resulting in a radial 
pattern of drainage from the plateau to surrounding areas. 


Soils. There are fourteen different soil types at Morningside Nature 
Center. These soil types are closely correlated with the various plant 
communities occurring at Morningside. Candler line sand, (soil type 2151 
is a soil that is excessively drained and is found in deep, sandy uplands, 
supporting a sandhill community. Millhopper sand (soil type 8B) is 
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a moderately drained soil that is in irregularly shaped areas in sandhill 
uplands and slightly rolling hills in pine Hatwoods. Tavares sand (soil 
type 20B) is a deep and sandy soil that is moderately well drained and 
supports pine tiatwoods or sandhill communities. Chipley sand (soil 
type 2(3) is a poorly drained soil found in the tiatwoods and in transition 
zones between the tiatwoods and sandhills. Sparr line sand (soil type 50) 
is a poorly drained soil that is found on rises in pine Hatwoods and on 
smooth or slightly convex slopes in sandhills. Pelham sand (soil type 
13), Pomona sand (soil type 14). Wauchula sand (soil type 17). Myakka 
sand (soil type 43). and Plummer tine sand (soil type 51) are all poorly 
drained soils supporting a pine Hatwoods. Surrency sand (soil type 16) 
and Monteocha loamy sand (soil type 16) are very poorly drained and 
found in ponds and in wet depressions in pine tiatwoods. Pomona sand, 
depressional (soil type 25). and Placid sand (soil type 34) are very 
poorly drained soils in pine tiatwoods depressions and drainageways, 
usually dominated by species characteristic of cypress swamps (Soil 
Conservation Service 1985). 


MATERIALS AN!) METHODS 


A Holistic inventory ol Morningside Nature Center was conducted 
from May 2001 to November 2002. Plants were collected by walking 
through all parts of the park. A map of trails (Figure I) was used to 
determine which areas of the park had been thoroughly sampled. Each 
area ol the park was visited as often as possible to ensure proper 
sampling. The shallow stream on the east side of the park was sampled 
by walking in it as far as it extended on the Morningside property. 

At least two voucher specimens of each species were collected, one 
being deposited in the University ol Florida Herbarium (fi.as) and the 
other in the Morningside herbarium. Both leas and the Morningside 
herbaria were searched tor additional species collections from the park. 
The plant specimens were identified using mainly Wunderlin (1993). 
and often referencing Campbell (1983), Clewell (1985). Hall (1978). 
Wunderlin (1982). and Wunderlin and Hansen (2003V 


RESULTS 


A total of 536 taxa, including 527 species, were found in 310 genera, 
which were included in 103 families. These arc listed in the Appendix. The 
largest families, f ollowed by number of species, are Asteraceae (71 spp.). 
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Poaceae (60), Fabaceae (42), Cyperaceae (32), Ericaceae (15), Lamiaceae 
(15), Euphorbiaceae (14), Apiaceae (12), Fagaceae (11 plus 2 named 
hybrids), Plantaginaceae (11), and Rubiaceae (10). The largest genera are 
Quercus (1 1 spp. plus 2 named hybrids). Desmodium (9), Cyperus (8), 
Hypericum (8), Asclepitts (7), Rhynchosporci (7), Andropogon (6), 
Dichanthelium (6), Ludwigia (6). Polygala (6), Smila.x (6), and Xyns (6). 

Twenty-two species are new records for Alachua County. These 
include Agalinis purpurea , Aristida gyrans , Bulhostylis stenophylla , 
Cirsium nuttallii , Commelina benghalensis , Dalea caruea var. cornea , 
Desmodium viridijlorum, Dichanthelium stngosum var. leucohlcphans , 
Hypericum hrachyphyllum. Juniperus virginiana , Liatris tenuifolia var. 
tenuifolia , Ludwigio erecta , L. virgata , Lygodium japomcum, Pogoma 
divaricate /, Populus deltoides, Sahatta hrevifoha , Sorgliastrum secun¬ 
dum , Symphyotrichum adnatum, Inchostema setaceum , Utnculana 
juncea , and Yucca aloifolia. Six Florida endemics were also found. These 
are Asimina reticulata. Arnoglossum fiondanum. Berlandiera suhacau- 
//.v, CaUisia ornata , Clirysopsis suhulata , and Verhesina heterophylla. 

Three species found at Morningside are listed as threatened by Coile 
(2000): Pogonia divaricata , Sarracema minor , and Zephyranthes 


fle 


listed as endang ered (Coile 2000: 




Florida Natural Areas Inventory 2002). Osmunda annamomea, O. 
regal is. and Rapidophyllum hystrix arc listed as commercially exploited 

(Coile 2000). Ward (1979) listed two of the species as threatened: 
Rapidophyllum hystrix and Smilax smallii. None ol the species found al 
Morningside are listed as threatened plants by the Florida Natural Areas 
Inventory (2002), but two are listed as '"U.S. management concerns: 

Pteroglossaspis ecristata and Verhesina heterophylla. 

Nine species found at Morningside were tound to be near or at the 
northern or southern limits of their geographic range (Wunderlin and 
Hansen 2003). Two species were found to be at their extreme southern 
limit in Alachua County: Pogonia divaricata and Agalinis purpurea. 
Species that are near their southern limit are: Aleurites fordu , 
Andropogon gerardii , and Pycnanthemum nudum. Aleurites fordu is 
naturalized and occurs randomly, but is near its southern limit except tor 
a disjunct population in Citrus County. Andropogon gerardii and P. 
nudum are at their southern limit in Volusia County. Several species are 
near their northern limit in Alachua County: Aristida gyrans , Asimina 
reticulata. Chrvsopsis scahre/la , and Sohdago odora var. chapmanii. 
Aristida gyrans is al its northern limit in Clay County, Asimina 
reticulata in Bradford County, and C. scahre/la and S. odora var. 
chapmanii in Columbia County. Clirysopsis suhulata and Calhsia 
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ornata are al iheir northern limit exeept for a disjunct population of 
C. ornata that occurs in the panhandle (in Gulf County). Yerhesina 
hctcrophylla is at its western limit in Alachua County. 

m 

There were 71 species found in the park that are not native to North 
America north ol Mexico hut are considered to be naturalized in Florida 

(Wunderlin 1998). These species are indicated in the Appendix by an 
asterisk. 


PLANT COMMUNITIES 


There are five distinct plant communities at Morningside. as 
determined from community descriptions in Myers and Ewel 1990. 


These are pine Hatwoods, 



depressions, sandhills. 



swamps, and various ruderal sites. The lour ecosystems are verv 
common in Florida, and each has distinct species of plants and animals, 
as well as characteristic soil and hydrologic conditions. 

At Morningside. prescribed lire is an important management tool and 
is used on a regular basis to maintain the health of the pine Hatwoods 
and sandhills. This lire schedule keeps weedy species and fast-growing 
hammock shrubs and trees from invading these plant communities. 


Pine Hatwoods. Pine Hatwoods is the most common plant 

community found in Florida, covering approximately 50 percent of 

the land in the state. Phis percentage was probably greater in the past. 

but due to habitat destruction, resulting from conversion of land to 

agricultural purposes, lorestry operations, and urban growth, the amount 

of land covered bv undisturbed Hatwoods has been significantly reduced 

(Myers and Fwel 1990; Taylor 1998). This community is also the major 

constituent ol Morningside Nature Center, covering 53.6% of the park 
(Figures 2, 3). 

I he occurrence ol Hatwoods in Florida can be explained by past 
changes in sea level due to the repeated periods ol glaciation that may 
have begun as early as the Miocene period. When the poiar ice caps 
advanced, large areas ol the continental shell were exposed. Then when 
the ice caps receded, the sea levels rose and these exposed areas were 
covered with water. During this time, sand was deposited on these 
shelves. This sandy soil, along with the low elevation of the land and 
poor drainage, became the necessary ingredients for the formation of 
today's Hatwoods communities (Myers and Ewel 1990). 

Pine Hatwoods are characterized by a low elevation and flat 

•/ 

topography with acidic, sandy soils that are poorly drained, often 
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Pine Flatwoods 





! Ruderal site 


Sandhill 


cs Cypress Swamp 
fd Flatwoods Depression 
i Creek 



Figure 2. Map of Morningside Nature Center, with delimited plant communities 


underlain by a clay hardpan. The sand is underlain by a compressed 
organic layer formed by the downward movement ol organics as water 
percolates down through the surface. A hardpan, or a compressed layer 
of clay often underlies this organic layer. The hardpan is formed in 
a similar fashion. As water percolates through the soil surface, clay and 
other fine particles and minerals collect beneath the compressed organic 
layer, forming the hardpan. The soil is usually fine textured, contains 
few nutrients, and has very low amounts of clay and organic matter 

(Myers and Ewel 1990). 

During the rainy season, water sometimes stands in flatwoods if 
a hardpan is present, and water depth exceeds the depth ol the soil. In 
contrast, during the dry season, the sandy soil remains extremely dry 
because there is not enough water present to reach the surface. I herefore, 
a droughty condition usually persists during such periods. Any organic 
material that falls to the ground may lessen the cff eels of el i ou ^lit it n el 
high temperatures. It has been found that moisture levels are much higher 





















Figure o. Plant Communities at Momingside Nature Center. A. pine liatwoods. B. cypress swamp. C. flatwoods depression. D. sandhill. 
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in areas that have not been burned, due to the higher amount of organic 
litter remaining on the ground (Myers and Ewel 1990). 

In the past, natural fires frequently burned flatwoods at one to four 
year intervals. However, the early settlements of Spanish, followed by 
English and American settlements in the area, led to a dramatic decrease 
in the frequency of natural fires. Settlers began farming and also brought 
livestock to the land; the population increased, which led to the need for 
roads. These roads and other human constructions acted as barriers to 
the natural fires, thus causing a decrease in lire frequency. The lack of 
fire changed the understory of the flatwoods ecosystem, reducing the 
abundance of herbs, and increasing the dominance ol shrubs. It is 


thought that today's flatwoods are quite different than those of the past, 
although precise floristic changes are difficult to determine (Myers and 

Ewel 1990). 

The dominant tree species found in flatwoods in Florida are Pinus 
palustris , P. serotina , P. eHiottii. P. tacda . Qucrcus virginiana, Q. nigra , 
Liquidambar styracifiua , and Acer ruhrum. Depending on the topology 
of the area, only one of these pine species may be dominant in any 
particular place. Pinus palustris (longleal pine) is more fire tolerant than 
P. serotina and P. eHiottii and is found in higher elevation areas, where 
there is very rarely standing water at any time of the year. Pinus eHiottii 
and P. serotina are found in lower elevation areas where water is more 
prevalent during the rainy season. Pinus palustris historically dominated 
flatwoods, but commercial logging has long since destroyed most of the 
virgin longleal pine flatwoods. Because of this logging and suppression 
of natural fires, all three species of pine are commonly found coexisting 
in the same area (Myers and Ewel 1990). Commonly, a fourth species of 
pine. P. taeda , also can be found dominating the canopy of the 
flatwoods. This pine is very last-growing (Taylor 1998) and quickly 
colonizes areas that have been disturbed. Pinus palustris and P. eHiottii 
are the dominant pines in the flatwoods at Morningside (Johnson 1998). 

The shrub layer of the flatwoods at Morningside is dominated by 
Bejaria racemosa, Callicarpa aniericana , Gaylussacia dumosa , G. 
liana , Hypericum liypericoides, H. tetrapetalunu Hex conacea , /. 
glabra. Kalnud hirsute !, Licama tnichauxu . Lyonia lucida. Mynca 
cerifera , Qucrcus minima , Q. pumila , Rhus copalhna , Serenoa repens , 
and Vaccinium myrsinites. 

W' 

The ground layer consists of a variety of wildllowers and herbaceous 
species. Dominants include Aristida stricta var. heyrichiana. Asclepias 
pedicellata , Carphephorus paniculatus , Cirsium horridulum, Elephan- 
topus elatus , Eupatorium mohrii. E. rotundifolium. Fiurena scirpoidea. 
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Ganioeliaeta falcata , Lacliitocanloti atteeps , Oelemetia reticulata. 
Polyyala liana , Pseudognaphaliunt obtttsifolitim , Pterocaulo/i pxeno- 
stachyiun , Stnilax anriculata. and Sympliyotrieluini waiter!. 


Flatwoods depression. The Hal woods depressions, also called 
Hat woods ponds, depression marshes, or pineland depressions, comprise 


about 0.4% of the park (Figures 2. 3). These small, shallow, rounded 
depressions support a unique assemblage of plants due to the ephemeral 
presence of water. A depression marsh is usually formed when sand 
slumps over or around a sinkhole and creates a conical depression, 
which becomes tilled by direct rainfall, runoff, or seepage from upland 
habitats. The soil in these marshes is usually acidic and the center of the 
depression becomes tilled with peat. Fire is important for exclusion of 
shrubs and trees, and the maintenance of peat. The hydrology of these 
areas is variable, with most ot the depression marshes drying in most 
years. Cephalant/uts occidentalis and Mxrica cerifera are common 

» ft r 

shrubs found in the depression marshes at Morningside. Typical herbs 
found in this habitat include: Ayali/tis linifolia , Lachnanthes earo- 
liniana , Phichea rosea. Saeittaria vrantinea , Woodwardia vireitiica, 

1 1 C * £7 n 

and Xvris caroliniatia. 


Sandhill. Sandhills, olten called high pinelands, are another common 
type of community in Florida. Sandhills comprise 2 1 .5% of Morningside 
(Figures 2. 3). Sandhills are characterized by an open canopy of Pinas 
palustris on rolling sand hills with an open, herb-dominated understory 
(Johnson 1998: Myers and Ewel 1990). Sandhills were once a very 

~ J 

common plant community stretching throughout the southeastern United 
States from V irginia to eastern Texas. Historically, they provided a great 
highway through which the early settlers could drive their wagons because 
of the open canopy and understory (Myers and Ewel 1990). 

Like flatwoods, sandhills are lire controlled. Sandhills consist of 
a unique and varying balance of lire-resistant species that have adapted 
to the natural lires that sweep through the environment. I he hie forms in 
this community are adapted to low-intensity lires that usually occur 
every one to ten years. Sandhills often grade into other community types 
such as flatwoods or scrub, and therefore often have many species in 
common with other plant communities (Myers and Ewel 1990). In fact, 
it has been hypothesized that presettlement longleal pine forests 
occurred on both sandhills and llatwoods. Pollen evidence has shown 
that the ratio ol pines relative to hardwoods in this community has varied 
over the past 20.()()() years. The cause of this fluctuation, however, is still 
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unknown. The establishment of xeric. (ire-adapted species is thought to 
have greatly increased in the sandhill communities within the last several 
thousand years. It may have been due to an increase in the frequency of 
fire, brought about by the agriculture of the Native Americans or an 
increase in lightning-set (ires (Myers and Ewel 1990). 

Sandhill formation began as early as the Pleistocene, as ridges 


possessin 


(T 


coarse, well-drained sands developed. There is much 


variation in texture, drainage, and fertility of the soil, and because ol 
this variation, it is thought that lire, rather than soil, has been the greatest 
influence on the patterns of vegetation lound in this community. The 
sand has been derived from marine fluvial deposits and is very low in 

nutrients (Myers and Ewel 1990). 

The vegetation of sandhills consists of a pine canopy, a deciduous oak 
canopy, and a herbaceous ground cover. Longleaf pine, Pimis palustns , 
is the major overstory species ot sandhills. Because ot extensive misuse 
of the land, the virgin longleaf pine forests have been virtually 
eradicated. This pine is extremely long-lived, reaching ages of more 
than 500 years. This species is highly fire-resistant and depends on low- 
intensity fires for its success in the sandhill ecosystem. The trees depend 
on fire to clear the herbaceous understory, providing bare soil needed tor 
germination. Once a seed germinates, the young tree begins its life as 


/ 


a "grass stage." At this stage, the sapling can easily survive if a lire 

i t. I 

passes through the area. The apical meristem stays close to the ground 
and is protected by long, moisture-filled needles. During this period, the 
sapling builds a long, thick taproot, which stores the water and nutrients 
the tree will need when it bolts up as a single-stemmed young tree. Rapid 
bolting soon raises the terminal bud above the lire-level. an advantage it 
a fire passes through. When the tree is mature, the bark consists of plates, 
which can flake off when heated in a fire. This dissipates the heat, which 
protects the trunk from fire damage (Myers and Ewel 1990). 

Other common trees found in the sandhill at Morningside include 


0 


incana and O. laevis. As lire becomes more infrequent. 


Diospwos virginiana becomes frequent. Common shrubs found in 
sandhills at Morningside include Asintina angustifolia, A. incana , A. 
reticulata, Licania michan.xii , Queans piunila, Rluis copallina , 
Vaccinium imrsinites , and V. staniineuni. The understory of the sandhill 

m' 

communities at Morningside include the following herbaceous elements: 

Aiulropogon gyrans , Aristida stricta var. heyrichiana, Bakhtina 

angustifolia, Berlandiera suhacaulis. Carphephorus coryinhosus, 

Chrysopsis scabrella , Cnidoscolus stimulosus , Crotolaria rotundifolia , 

Croton arevranthenius. Cuthhertia ornata. Helianthenuun corxnihosiun. 

11 . 
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Liatns gracilis , L. pauciflora , Opuntia luimifusa , Pulafoxia integrifolia , 
Pityopsis graminifolia , P ter id i urn 


uquilinum. Rhyncospora megalo- 


carpa , Ruhiis cuneifolius. SoPidago oclora var. chapmanii , Sorghastrum 
secundum, Sporobolus junceus, and Stillingia sytvatica. 


The presen ce of wire grass, Aristida stricta var. bcyrichiana , indicates 
the health of the sandhill (Myers and Ewel 1990). It is a bunch grass that 
flourishes under the appropriate conditions and frequent fires. When 
these conditions are met, the grass forms a dense, vast groundcover. 

^ C 

However, many stands of this grass have been eliminated since human 
settlement. Wire grass spreads very slowly and has actually never been 
observed creeping into a cleared area, nor does it recolonize an area after 
being removed. It is also very easily exterminated. It apparently does not 
frequently grow from seed and often does not even flower. Controlled 
burning practices are often limited to the winter months, and this fire 
regime always results in flowering without the production of seed in the 
wiregrass. It has been found that il the land is burned during the growing 

CP c? 

season, the grass flowers profusely and produces seed (Myers and Ewel 
1990). Therefore, burning regimes should be altered on public and 
private lands to accommodate this ecologically significant and slowly 
reproducing species. Fire frequency, intensity, and the season of the lire 
has profound effects on most species of the sandhill ecosystem. Fire can 


stimulate 



germination and maintain the understory, but. 




not 


regular, it can also destroy pines and other important species. 



swamp. Cypress swamps encompass approximately 4.4% 
of the park (Johnson 1998; Figures 2, 3). This ecosystem is the most 


common type of still-water swamp in Florida, and gels its water supply 
from shallow, acid groundwater. Such swamps occur in depressions and 
are usually scattered in poorly drained pine flatwoods. The impermeable 
clay that underlies the pine flatwoods also underlies the swamp. The rate 
of decomposition in the swamp is low. and peat accumulates in the 
depressions. The amount of accumulated organic matter is usually 
greater than one meter. The water level in these swamps fluctuates 
greatly, exposing the peat bottom for weeks or even months. Organic 
acids accumulate in the water, giving it a reddish-brown color, making it 


impenetrable (o light. As a result, phytoplankton cannot survive, which 
causes the productivity and oxygen level of the swamp to be very low. 
Fire frequency is moderate and occurs approximately five times per 
century in a typical cypress swamp. It is thought that these fires burn 
accumulated organic matter and keep the swamps from becoming mesic 
ecosystems (Myers and Ewel 1990). 
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Because of the effects of inundation of the land by water, the plants 
that grow in the cypress swamps must be able to adapt to the low oxygen 
and high acid content. As a result, the diversity ol these ecosystems is 
somewhat lower than that of ecosystems that do not have standing water. 
Also, the diversity found in an area is directly proportional to the amount 
of time that area is covered by water. The longer an area is submerged, 
the fewer the number of species that can survive the length ol time spent 
inundated. Having thickened leaves and low transpiration rates are 
common adaptations tor plants living in this ecosystem (Myers and 
Ewel 1990). Common trees and shrubs found in the cypress swamps at 
Morningside include: Acer rubrunu Ceplialanthus occidentalism Ilex 
cassine , /tea virginica , Lxonia htcida , Nyssa sylvatica var. biflora, and 
Taxodium ascendens. Common understory herbs are: Amphicarpum 
tmihlenbergianuni, Cladium janiaicense, Eleochans vivipara , Lach- 
nanthes caroliana , Lycopus ruhellns , Panicum henutomon, Rubus 
aryutus, Saururus ceriums, and Woodwardia virgimca. 

Cj 


Ruderal. The ruderal habitats roughly cover 20.1% ol the park 
(Figure 2). There are many different disturbed areas at Morningside. For 
example, the garden near the homestead provides an excellent 
opportunity for annual weedy species to thrive. The garden is seasonally 
planted and lays fallow otherwise, l ast-growing species are able to 
colonize the site. Also, there are many characteristic disturbed or 


"weedy species found along the trails, disturbed stream banks, 
University Avenue and the entrance road, the parking lots, and along 
the southeast side of the park where the property is adjacent to a housing 
community. Common trees, shrubs, and vines found in these ruderal 
areas include Aleurites fordo, Aralia spinosa, ( mnamoniuni camphora , 
Ligustrum lucidum. Primus serotina , Sapium sebiferum, and Vitis 
rotundifolia. Commonly found herbs are Allium canadense , Ambrosia 
artemisiifofia . Cenclmis ecliinatiis . Chenopodium ambrosioides , Conyia 
canadensis var. pusilla. Cyperus croceus . Dactyloctenium aegyptmm , 
Dioscorea bulbifera , Ereinochloa opluuroidcs. Engeron quercifolius , 
Eupatorium compositifolium , Euphorbia cyathophora, Paspalmn nota¬ 
tion. Phytolacca americana var. rigida. Richardia brasihensis , Setana 
parviflora, Sida rhonibifolia , Sporobolus indicus var. indicus , Steno- 
taphrum secundatum , Wisteria sinensis , and Youngia japonica. 

A creek runs alone the west side ol the park. This area is considered to 
be ruderal because of constant disturbance caused by dredging the canal. 
This creek has many dominant species that are unique to this area, 
including Cicuta maculata , Colocasia esculenta , Ludwigia decurrens , 
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L. peruviana, Lyi>oclium japonicum , Seshania punicea, Thelvpteris 
liispuiu/a, and T. palustris. 
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APPENDIX 


ANNOTATED LIST OF SPECIES OF MORNINGSIDE NATURE: CEN I ER 


Species nomenclature follows Wunderlin (1998) and the ISB Atlas ol Florida 
Vascular Plants (Wunderlin and Hansen 2003). Nomenclature and circumscription of 
plant families are based on the APG II (Angiosperm Phylogeny Group 2003) and 
Judd et al. (2002). Recent taxonomic revisions were also cited for several species. 
When these recent revisions differed from the taxonomy and nomenclature of 
Wunderlin (1998), the most recent name was used, and the reference is cited after the 

species listing. 

The species list is arranged alphabetically by family, genus, and species within 
larger monophyletic groups of ferns, conifers, and angiosperms. Each entry includes 
the species name, followed by the author or authors (as taken from Wunderlin 1998: 
Wunderlin and Hansen 2003), the habitat in which it was found, its relative abundance, 
and the collection number. Collection numbers are those ot the lirst author, with the 
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assistance ot S. Kabat and I. I ouehton, unless indicated otherwise. All vouchers listed 
are housed in flas. The communities are: pine llatwoods (PF). Ilatwoods depression 
(FD), cypress swamp (CS), sandhill (SH), and ruderal (Rif). For abundance, the 
following categories were used, and were based on the collector s observations ol the 
plants: rare (R; one or very tew occurrences), occasional (O; sporadic occurrence), 
frequent (F: widespread throughout study area or plant community), and common (C; 
dominants in the plant community). An asterisk (*) indicates non-native taxa that are 
considered to he naturalized, accordina to Wunderlin 1998. 


FERNS 


osmiindaceae. Osmunda ciniianionii’a L. — C S: C: 509. Osmunda tvyalis L. var. 
spcctabilis (Willd.) A. Gray - CS, RU; O; 52b. 


t’Oi.v 1*01)1 aceae (including Aspleniaceae, Blechnaceae. Dennstaedtiaceae, and The- 
lypteridaceae, etc.: Judd el al. 2002; Fryer el al. 1995; Saulmon 1971). Aspleiiium 
platyneuron (L.) Britton el al. — RU: (); 569. Ptcridium cupiilinum (L.) Kuhn var. 
pxcudocaudatnm (C lute) A. Heller — PF. SH; C: 270. Tludvptcris hispidtda (Decile.) 
1 F. Reetl var. versicolor (R.P. St. John) Lellinger- RU; O; 571. Thclxpierispalustris 
Schott var. pubescens (G. Lawson) Fernald - RU; O: 145. Woodwardia involute / (L.) 

T. Moore - CS. FD, RU: F; 256. Woodwardia viryinica (L.) Sm. - CS. FD; F; 204. 
217. 245. 


SCHIZAEACEAE. *Lyyodinm japoniami (Thumb.) Sw. - RU: F: 567. 


CONIFERS 


Cl l’RESSACEAE (including Taxodiaceae. Judd el al. 2002: Watson 1993). Juniperus 
viryiniana L. - RU: O; 259. Ta.xodiwn asccndens Bronmi. - ' S; F; 564. 626. 

4 


pin aceae. Finns dhottii Fngelm. — PF; C; 493. Finns palustris Mill. — SII; C; 265. 
Finns taeda L. — RU, SH; F; 220, 565. 


\NGIOSPERMS 


ac a nth ac ’ e a e. Dyscliorisfc oblongifolia (Michx.) Kuntze 
Rncilia ramliniensis (J.F. Gmel.) Steud. - RU; R; 4S9h. 


SH; O; 55. 4N9a 


adoxaceae. Sumhncus nigra L. subsp. canadensis (L.) Belli 
Viburnum nudum L. - PF; (); 554. 


RU; R; 465. 


xcayaceae. Yucca aUVifolia L. - RU; O; 55<S‘. 


alismatac eae. Sagittariu xratninca Michx. var. g raniinca CS. FD, PF; O; 135 , 
239, 60S. 


\ ce i ac eae. Allium canadcnsc L.. var. canadcnsc - RU; F; 523 . 


\E i inch aceae. Liquidumhar styracifhta L. - (FS, RU; l'; 4S5. 
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A m A k a nth AC K ae (including Chenopod iaceac). *Alternanthera philoxeroides 
(Mart.) Griseb. - Rl); C; 142. *Amarunthus viridis L. - Rl); R; L.J. Lchtonen 
450. *Chenopodium ambrosioides L. - RU; C; 254. 


am arylLida cK Ae . Zephyranthes atamasca (L.) I lerb. var. treatiae (S. Watson) 
Meerow - CS; O; 447. 


anacardiaceaE. Rhus copallinum L. - PF, SH; C; 145. Toxicodendron radiums 
(L.) Kuntze - RU; C; 190. 


annonaceak. Asiminu angustifolia Rat. 


PF, SH; C; 41, 59, 160. Asiminu 


angustifolia Raf. X A. incana (W. Bartram) Exell. - SH; O; 655. Asiminu incana 
(W. Bartram) Exell. - PF, SH; F; 15. Asiminu pygmaeu (W. Bail ram) Dunal - SH; 


O; 161. Asiminu reticulata Shuttlew. c.v 



PF; O; 285. 


API ace A E (including Araliaceae; Judd et al. 2002). Aruliu spinosu L. - RU; F; 475. 
Centella usiuticu (L.) Urb. - RU; O; 472. Cicuta maculata L. - RU; O; 141. 
*Cxdospermum leptophxllum (Pers.) Sprague ex Britton & P. Wilson — RU; F; 425, 
550. Erxngium uromuticum Baldwin - SH; O; 206. Eryngium baldwinii Spreng. - 
PF. RU; O; 80, 528. Erxngium xuccifolium Michx. - PF, SH; O; 85. Hydrocotyle 

• O » v * 

umbellutu L. - RU; O; 442. Hydrocotyle verticillutu Thunb. - RU; R; L.J. Lchtonen 
206. Oxypolis fitifonnis (Walter) Britton subsp. filiformis - PF; R; L.J. Lchtonen 558. 
Ptilimnium capillaceum (Michx.) Raf. - PF; R; L.J. Lchtonen 280, 541. Spermolepis 
divuricutu (Walter) Raf. - RU; F; 488. 


apocynaceak (including Asclcpiadaccac). Asrlepius umplexicuuhs Sm. — SH; O; 
498b. Asclepius cinereu Walter - SH; O; 6 5. Asclepias humistrutu Walter - SH; O; 2, 
498a. Asclepias longifolia Michx. — PF; R; 501, 552. Asclepias pedicellata Walter — 
PF; F; 180. Asclepias tuberosa L. - PF. SI 1; O; 57. Asclepias verticillata L. - PF, SH; 

O; 112, 150. 

aq u i eo LI AC E A E . Ilex cassinc L. - CS. PF; O; 155. Ilex coriacea (Pursh) Chapm. — 
CS; O; 512. Ilex glabra (L.) A. Gray - PF; C; 44. Ilex opaca var. opaca Aiton - CS, 
PF; O; 2/5. Ilex vomitoria Aiton - PF; O; 540. 


araceae (including Lemnaceae). *Colocasia esculenta (L.) Schott — RU; C; 570. 
Lenina aequinoctialis Welw. - CS, FD; C; 410. 

arecaceae. ' Butia capitata Becc. — RU; R; 500. Rhapulophyllum hystrix (Pursh) H. 
Wendl. & Drude ex Drude — RU; R; 557. Saba/ palmetto (Walter) Lodd. ex Schult. & 
Schult. f. - PF, RU, SH; O; 444. 5. erenoa repens (W. Bartram) Small - PF; C; 87. 

asteraceae. Acmella opposifijoliu (Lam.) R.K. Jansen var. repens (Walter) R.K. 


Jansen - RU; O; 404. Ageratina jucunda (Greene) Clewell & Wooten - SH; C; 582. 
Ambrosia artemisiifolia L. - RV: F; 592. Arnoglossum foridanum (A. Gray) H. Rob. - 
SH; F; / 15. Baccharis halimifoha L. - RU, SH: O; 295. Balduina angustifolia (Pursh) 
B.L. Rob. - SH; O; 28, 150. 225. Berlandiera subacaidis (Nutt.) Nutt. - SH; F; 27. 
Bidens alba (L.) DC. var. radiata (Sell. Bip.) R.E. Ballard c.v Melchert. - RU; F; 54. 
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Bidens Itwvis 



.) Britton et 


RU; O: 405. Bidens mitis (Michx.) 


Sherfl'-CS, RIJ; F; 565. 577. Carphephorus eorymhosus (Nutt.) Ion. & A. Gray - 
SH: C: 250. C 'arphephorus odoratissimus (J.F. Gmel.) H. Hebert - PF; F; 240. 
('arphephorus paniculatus (J.F. Gmel.) H. I lebert PF; F; 3SO. Chaptalia tomentosa 
Venl. - PF; R; 413. Chrysopsis mariana (L.) Elliott - SH; (); 101, 302. Chrysopsis 
scahrclla I on . &. A. Gray — SH; C; 231. ( hrysopsis suhulaia Small — PF; F; 247, 301. 
('asunn horrululum Michx. - PF, RU; F; 4S3. Cirsium nuiiallii DC. - RU; R; 77. 
Conyza canadensis (L.) Cronquist var. pusilla (Nutt.) Cronquist - RU; O; 233, 270. 
Eehpta prostrata (L.) L. — RLE (); 303. Elephantopus elafus Bertol. - PF. RU, SI I; C; 
172. Elephantopus nudatus A. Gray - SH; (); 300. ^Emilia foshergii Nicolson - RU; 
R; 03E Ercehtites hicracifoha (L.) Rat. e.\ DC. — CS; C; 00. Eriycron c/ucreifoliits 
Lam. - RU; C; 31. 431. Eriycron striyosus Muhl. ex Wi I Id. - FD, RU; R; 343. 
Eriyeron vermis (L.) Torr. & A. Gray - PF, RU; (); 102, 010. Eupatorium eapillifolium 
(Lam.) Small - RU, SH; F; 231. Eupatorium eompositi/olium Walter - PF, RU, SH; C; 
307. Eupatorium moiirn Greene — PF; O; 70, 134, 177. Eupatorium pilosum Walter — 
PF; (); 233. Eupatorium rotundifolium L. - PF; F; 242. Euthamia earoliniana (L.) 
Greene ex Porter & Britton - PF, RU, SI I; F; 343. Gamoehaeta faleata (Lam.) 
Cabrera - PF; (); 430 (Wunderlin and II ansen 2003). Gamoehaeta pcnsvlvanica 
< W illcl.) ( abrera — RV: (); 21 (Wunderlin and Hansen 2003). Ilelianthus anyusti/olius 
L. - Pl^; O; 237, 300. Helianthus radula (Pursh) Torr. and A. Gray - SH; O; 100. 
Hicnuium yronovii L. - PF. SII; C; 192, 195. Hicracinm mcyarcpluilun Nash - SH; 
(); 54. 105. kripm virginicd (L.) Willd. — RU; O; 45S. Lacuna canadensis L. - PF; R; 
/.../. Li’litoncn 590. Lacuna yraminifolia Michx. - RU: F: 114. 514. Liauis nracilis 


Pursh - SH; C; 500. Liauispaucifiora Pursh - SI I; <'; 225. Liatris tcnuifoiia Null. var. 
tcnuifoiia - SH: G: 269. Lyyodcsnna aphyila (Nutt.) DC. - SI I: O; 24. Melanlhera 
nivea (L.) Small - RU; R; 227. Mikania scandens (L.) Willd. - RU; (); 365. Oclenwna 
reticulata (Pursh) Greene - PF: R; 502. 574 (Wunderlin and I lansen 2003). Paiafo.xia 
intcynjoha (Nutt.) lorr. & A. Gray - SII; C; 249. Pityopsis yratninifoiia (Michx.) 
Nutt. - SII; C: 197. Piuciwa adorata (L.) Cass. - FD: R; L..I. Lchtoncn 542. Pinched 
rosea R.K. Godfrey — FD; R: 92. 24(r Pseudoynaplialiuin ahtnsifoliuni (L.) Hillard & 
B.L. Built — PF; (): 22/ (Wunderlin and Hansen 2003). Pterocaulon pycnostaehxum 
(Michx.) Elliott — PF, RU; C; 20. Eyrrhopappus earoHnianus (Walter) DC. — RU; F; 
330, 344. Rudbcckia hirta l.. — SH; R; E.J. Lchtoncn 303. Serieoearpus torti/olius 
(Michx.) Nees — PF, SII; C; 27/ (Wunderlin and Hansen 2003). Solida^o fistulosa 
Mill. - PF; (); 373, 400. Solidayo odora Aiton var. chapmanii (Ton*. cV A. Gray) 
Cronquist - SH; C; 147, 103. Solidayo stricta Aiton - PF; R; L.J. Lchtoncn 303. 
Soln/ayo lortifoha Elliott - SII; F; 203. :i: Sonchus olcraccus L. - RU; F; 422, 3/0. 
Symphyofru hum adnatum (Nutt.) G.L. Nesom — SII; O; Oil (Wunderlin and Hansen 
2003). Symphyofru hum coticolor (l..) G.L. Nesom — SH; (); 4/3 (Wunderlin and 
Hansen 2003). Symphyotrichum dumosum (L.) G.L. Nesom - PF, RU, SH; C; 301 
(Wunderlin and Hansen 2003). Symphyotrichum walteri (Alexander) G.L. Nesom - 
PF; F; 243 (Wunderlin and Hansen 2003). I erhesina heterophylla (Chapm.) A. Gray- 

SII; (); 113,370. Vernonia anyustifolia Michx.-SH; R; L.J. Lchtoncn 310. *Younyia 
japonica (I..) DC. - RU; O; 331. 


BKtiONiACKAK. */ietywia cucuUata Willd. - RU; O; 130. 


bk;nonia( kak. C'ampsis radicans (L.) Seemann ex Bureau - PF; O; 30. 
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brassicaceae. Desenrainia pinnatu (Walter) Britton — RU; C: 427. Lepidtnm 
virginieam L. - RU; O; 14. *Raphanus raphanistnim L. - RU; O; 56. 


bromemaceae. Tillandsia hartraniii Elliott — RU; R; 681. Tillandsia recurvata (L.) 
L. - PF. RU; F: 27<S\ Tillandsia usneoides (F.) L. - PF. RU; C; 264. 


cactaceae. Opuntia hunnfusa (Ral.) Rat. - SH; F: 511. 


CAMPANULACEAE. Lobelia glandulosa Wait. - PF; O; 387. Lobelia paludosa Nutt. - 

[ > F; O; 45, 189. Triodanis perfoliata (L.) Nieuwl. — RU; O; 484. *WahIenbergia 
marginata (Thunb.) A. DC. - SH; R; 19, 105. 


cannabaceae (Jncld et al. 2002, as Celticlaccae; Stevens 2002). Celtis laevigata 
Willd. - PF; O; 346 . 


cannaceae. Canna flaccida Salisb. - CS; F; 74, 577. 


caprifoliACEae. *Lonicera japonica Thunb. 
sempervirens L. - RU; O; 482 . 


RU; O; 283, 622. Lonicera 


caryophyllaceae. Arenaria serpyllifolia L. subsp. serpyllifolia - RU; O; 457b. 
Drymaria cordata (L.) Willd. ex Schult. — RU; O; 468. 8dene antirrhina L. — RU; F; 
545. *Stellaria media (L.) Vill. - RU; F; 457a. 


chrysobalanaceae. Licania micluinxii Prance - SI 1; C; 51. 


cistaceae. Helianthemum carolinianitm (Walter) Michx. - PF, SH; O; 649, L.J. 
Lehtonen 223a. Helianthemum corxmhosum Michx. - SH; O; 58. Lechea minor L. - 
SH; F; 299. Lechea mucronata Ral*. - SH; (); 127. Lechea pulchella Raf. - PF; R; 
L.J. Lehtonen 336. Lechea sessiliffora Raf. - SH; O; 152, 459. Lechea torreyi 
(Chapin.) Legg. ex Britton - PF; O; 451. 


clusiaceae (including Hypericaceae; Judd et al. 2002). Hypericum brachyphyllum 
(Spach) Steud. - PF; R; 645. Hypericum cistifolium Lain. - PF; O; 376. Hypericum 
crux-andreae (L.) Crantz - PF; O; 201. Hypericum gentianoides (L.) Britton et al. - 
SH; R; L.J. Lehtonen 309. Hypericum hypericoides (L.) Crantz - PF; F; 151, 174, 
183. Hypericum mutilum L. — RU; F; 562. Hypericum myrtifohum Lain. — PF; O; 70. 
Hypericum tetrapetalum Lam. — PD, PF; O; 167. 

commelinaceae. Ccillisia ornata (Small) G.C. Tucker - SH; C: 40. '■Commehna 
benghalensis U. - RU; R; 257. Commdina crccta F. - RU. SH; O; 56,250. v Murdannw 
nudifiora (L.) Brenan - RU: F; 594. I'nulescantia ohiensis Raf. - RU; R: 86, 229. 

convoi.vulaceae. Cuscuta compacta Juss. e.x Choisy - PF; O; 556. Dichondra 
carolinensis Michx. - RU; F: 515. Ipomocci cordutotriloba Dennst. - RU; F; 
274. Ipomoea pandurata (F.) G. Meyer — SH: (): / 17. *Ipomoeu (pioiuocht F. — RU; 
O: 252. Ipomoea ef. sagittate/ Poir. - RU; R: 645. *Merremia dissecta (Jacq.) Halliei 
f. - RU; R; 121. Stylisma patens (Desr.) Myinl - SH; (); 151. 
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CORNaceak (including Nyssaccae). Cornns ftorida L. - RU (possibly planted): (): 
479. Nvssa svlvatiea Marshall var. biflora (Waller) Sara. - C’S. FD: C: 31 6 606. 


t'UCliRUlTAt'KAE. Melothria pendida L. - RU; (); 136. 


t’Yi’KKACEAK. *litdhostxUs harhata (Roltb.) C.B. Clarke - RU: C: 164. Bulhostxlis 

» 

stenophyUa (Elliott) C.B. Clarke —RU; C: 157. Bulhostxlis ward (Ton.) C.B. Clarke — 
SH: F; 129. Care.x elliotlii Schwein. & Torr. - RU; O; 530. Co rex lonpii Mack. - RU; 
R; 437. 563. Care.x Inpiilina Muhl. ex Willd. - RU: O : 525. Care.x verrucosa Muhl. - 
PF; F; /76. Clculium jamaicense Crantz - CS: C; 557. Cyperus eompressus L. - Rl); C; 
166, 212a. ( xperus c roans Vahl — RU; C; 23, 154, 205. Cyperus euspidatus Kunlh — 
RU; O; 2I2h. C yperus distiuetus Stend. - RU; (); 143. Cyperus jdiculniis Vahl — RU; 
O; 150b. Cyperus polystachyos Rottb. - RU; C; 162. Cyperus retrorsus Chapin. - RU; 
C ; 104, 155, 150(o 211 . ( yperus stnyosus F. — RU; O; 402. Eleocharis tuberculosa 
(Miclix.) Roem. & Schull. — RL1; 0 :520a. ldeoeharis vivipara Link —CS; C; 101,557. 
Fimhristylis autuntnalis (L.) Roem. & Schull. - RU; R; 165. Eimhristxlis caroliuiana 

to 

(Lam.) Fernald — PF; R; L.J. Lehtoueu 260. Euirena scirpoidea Michx. - PF; F; 401. 
Kyi I it} y a odorata Vahl - RU; (); 167, 210. "'Kytliuya sc/uattiulata Thonn. ex Vahl - 
RU; (); 644. Rhyuehospora cephalautha A. Gray — CS; (); 510, 555a. Rhxuehospora 
conuculata (Lam.) A. Gray — C’S; (3; 412. Rhyuehosporafaseiadaris (Michx.) Vahl — 
CS; F; 73, 155. Rhyuehospora tueyaloearpa A. Gray - SH; F; 405. Rhxuehospora 
uueroearpa Baldwin ex A. Gray — CS; O; 556. Rhxuehospora mierocephala (Britton) 
Britton ex Small — RU; R; 470. Rhyuehospora wriyhtiaua Boeck. — CS; O; 555b. 

Scirpus cyperiuus (L.) Kunlh -C’S. RU; F; 250,552. Scleria triylomerata Michx. - PF; 
O; 504. 


woscoreaceae. *Dioscorea hulhifera L. - RU; F; 215 


DROSERACEAE. Droscra hrevifolia Pursh - PF; F; 6 45. 


kbenaceae. Diospyros viryiuiaua L. - SH; F; 271. 


Ericaceae. Bejunu id( ctuosa Vent. - PF; F; 56. Gaxlussaeia dutuosa (Andrews) 
Ion*. & A. Gray - SH: F; 0, 45. Gaxlussaeia uaua (A. Gray) Small - PF; F; 402 
(Luteyn el al. 1996). Gaxlussaeia fotueutosa (L.) Toit. & A. Gray ex Torr. — PF* C* 

- j * * 

4S (Luleyn el al. 1096). Kahnia hirsutu Walter- PF; F: 34. Leucotlioe racemosa (L.) 
A. Gray - CS. PF; O; 330a. Lyonia fnnieosu (Michx.) G.S. Torr. - PF; C; 46. Lxonia 
hyustnua (L.) DC. var. foliosiflora (Michx.) Fernald - PF; O; 550. Lxonia lueida 
(Lam.) K. Koch - CS, PF: C: 43. 93. 331. Lxonia mariana (L.) D. Don - PF; R: 566. 
Rhododendron xtseosnin (L.) Fori'. — PF; R: 113. Vaeciniuni arhorenm Marshall — 

PF, SH; F; II. 303. 466. Yaeeiniinn eorxinhosuni L. - PF; F; 234. 330b 430 474 

m " * ^ ^ t 

360 |our material included both the V. fuseatinn Aiton entity (3306. 474) and the 
l . asliei (L.) Reade entity (234. 430. 360. 364: Utlal I987)|. Yacciniwn mxrsiniles 

m 

Lam. - PF, SH: C: 426. Yaeeiniinn stannnenm L. - PF. SH; C: 6. 3. 16. 


EKiocAlii.At'EAE. Erioeaidon deeanvulare L. 


- PF: F: 71.1 au 'll not anion ant 'eps 
(Walter) Morong - PF: F; 443. Sxnponanllms fiaxidulus (Michx.) Ruhland - PF: F: 
67. 429. 
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euphorbiaceaf. Acalypha gracilens A. Gray - RU; C; 311. * Aleurites fordii 
Hemsl. - RU; F; 533. Chamacsyce hirta (L.) Niilisp. - RU; O; 332. Chamacsyce 
hypericifolia (L.) Millsp. - RU; R; 407. Chamacsyce hyssopifolia (L.) Small - RU; F; 


256, 334, 335. Chamacsyce maculate (L.) Small - Rif; F; 


■> 11 
iii. 


Cnidoscolus 


stimulosus (Michx.) Engelm. & A. Gray - RU, SH; C; 477. Croton aryyranthemus 
Michx. - SH; F: 5. Croton glandnlosus L. var. i ’landnlosns - SH; O; 350. Croton 
inichanxii G.L. Webster - SH; O; 327. Euphorbia cyathophora (Murray) Bartl. - 
RU; F; 394. *Sapittm sehiferum (F.) Roxb. - RU; O; 467. Stillingia sylvaticci L. - PF, 
SH; F; 13. Trauia wens L. - SH; O; 33. 


fabackak. Aescliynomene viscidnla Michx. - SH; O; 125. '-Albizia jidibrissin 
Dura//.. - RU; R; 401. Baptisia alba (F.) Vent. - RU; R; 651. Cenlrosema 
vireinianum (F.) Benth. - SH. RU: O: 52. Cerci.s canadensis F. - RU: R: 149. 

O v 

Chamaecrista fasciculate (Michx.) Greene — RU; O; 203. C hamaccnsta nu titans 
(L.) Moench var. nictitans - SH; C; 194. Clitoria mariana L. - PF, SH; F: L.J. 
Lehtonen 250. *Crotalaria pallida Aiton var. ohovata (G. Don) Polhill - RU; O: 
219. Crotalaria rotundifolia J.F. Gmel. — PP, Rif, SH; C; 3. 22, 66. Dalca cornea 
(Michx.) Poir. var. alhida (Ton*. & A. Gray) Barnehy - SH; R; D. & G. Place 380. 
Dalca carnea (Michx.) Poir. var. cornea - SH; R; 32 6. Dalea pinnata (J.F. Gmel.) 
Barnehy var. pinnata - SH; C; 260. Desmodium ciliare (Muhl. e.\ Willd.) DC. — SH; 
O; 341. Desmodium fioridanum Chapm. - SH; O; I/O, 355. Desmodium mcanum 
DC. - RU; F; 123, 329, 351b. Desmodium lineatum DC. - SH; F; 588. Desmodium 
paniculatum (L.) DC. — SH; O; 351a. Desmodium lenuifolium Ton*. & A. Gray — PF, 
RU; F; 198. Desmodium tortuosum (Sw.) DC. - RU; R; L. Johnson s.n., 7 Sep 
1982. * Desmodium tri forum (L.) DC. - RU; F: 548 . Desmodium viridi forum (L.) 
DC. - RU, SH; O; 171. Erythrina herhacea L. - SH; R; 505. Galactia regulans (L.) 
Britton el al. — SH; F; 6/. 116, 328. Galactia volubihs (L.) Britton — SH; R; L.J. 
Lehtonen 320CIndigofera hirsute L. - RU; F; 258. *lndigofera spicata Forssk. - 
RU; O; 361. Lespedeza hirta (L.) Hornem. - SH; (); 259. * Medico go lupulina L. - 
RU; O; 461. *Melilotus albus Metlik. - RU; F; 518. Mimosa c/uadrivalvis L. var. 
aneustata (Ton*. & A. Gray) Barnehy - SH; F; 30. Mimosa stngdlosa Ton*. & A. 

(1 ' wJ me 

Gray — RU; R; 6/4. Pediomelum canesccns (Michx.) Rydb. - SH; O; 7. Rhy/u hosia 
difformis (Elliott) DC. - SH; R; L.J. Lehtonen 460. Rhynchosia reniformis DC. - 
SH; C; 4b. Rhync hosia tomentosa (L.) Hook. & Am. var. tomenfosa - PF. SF1; F; 4a. 

m 

512. Seshania herhacea (Mill.) McVaugh - RU; O; 397. 593. '■Sesbama punicea 
(Cav.) Benth. - RU: F; 522. Stxlosanthes hi/lora (F.) Britton, Sterns & Pogg. - SH: 
C: 109. Tephrosia chrxsophxlla Pursh — SH; O; 302. Iephrosia hispidula (Michx.) 
Pers. - PF, SH; O; 200, 513. *Wisteria sinensis (Sims) Sweet - RU; F; 534. Zonua 
bracteata J.F. Gmel. - S11; O; 107. 196. 


fagackae. Qucrcus Xosheatio Little (Q. incana X Q. laevis) — SH; R; 569. Quercus 
falcate Michx. - RU (planted?); O; / I * *— lie li 

Quercus hemispherica W. Bartram ex Willd. - SH; F: 128, 222 (Muller 1970). 
Quercus incana W. Bartram - SH; C.; 304, 380a. Quercus laevis Walter - SH; C; 
494. Quercus laurifolia Michx. - RU; O; 575. Querc us minima (Sarg.) Small - PF, 
SH; C; 298. Quercus myrtifolia Willd. - SI 1: O; 303. Quercus nigra L. - CS, RU; C; 
277, 379. Quercus pumila Walter — PF, Sll; C; 04. Quercus virgimana Mill. — RU; 
R; 476, 570. Quercus Xwalteriana Ashe (Q. nigra X Q. laevis) - SH; R; 288. 
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(;klskmiau*:ak. Gelsemium sempervirens (L.) W.T. Aiton PF: F; 441. 


(iKM ianac'Kak. Sahalia hrevifolia Raf. - PF; (): 66-7. 


(jkramackak. Geranium carolinianum L. - RU; R; -755. 


hAKM<)IK)Ka(’ka K. Laehnanthes earoliana (Lam.) Dand\ 
Lehtonen 466. 


CS. FD: C; 575. LJ 


iiALORAiiACKAE. Proserpmaea palustris L. — RU; R; 656. Proserpinaea pectinutu 
Lam. - FD; R; Lehtonen 552. 


iivroxiDACKAK. Ilypoxis jitneca Sm. - PF; F; 65, 65. 6S7. 


iridackak. Ins hcxagona Walter - CS; R; 6 47; both blue and white lloral forms. 
Sisyrinelnmn angustifohuin Mill. — PF; (); 776 | systematic^ ol this group is unclear, 
and some systematists rcterour plants to .S. atlantieinn L.P. Bicknelll. * SisxriiH'hiiun 
rosulatum E.\ Bicknell - RU; R; LJ. Lehtonen 776. 


itkackak. I tea virginica L. - CS; F; 97. 569. 


jdclandac’KAK. Carxa glabra (Mill.) Sweet - RU; (); 796. 


.It vwckak. Jinn us elhottu Chapin. — PF, S11; (); 75. 565. Juncus marginatus 
Roslk. - PF; O; 126, 414. Juneus niegacephahts M.A. Curtis - RU; O; 421. 5/9c. 
Juneus scirpoides Lam. - PF; O; /<V5. 


kr\mi;riac i:ak. Kranwria laneeolafa Tone - S 11 ; R; LJ. Lehtonen 447. 


lamiackak. Callicarpa americana L. - PF; C; 96. Clerodendruni hungei Steud. - 
RU; O; 547. 'Clerodendruni indieum (L.) Kunt/e - RU; O; 552. Hxptis (data (Raf.) 
Shinners - RU; F; 224, 255. 'Jlyptis mutahilis (Rich.) Briq. - RU; O; 226, 595, 424. 
‘Lanuum uinplexicaule L. - RU; R; 474. Lyeopus ruhellus Moench - CS; C; 214. 

1 Physostegia virguuana (L.) Benth. - RU; R; 465. Pvcilanthanum nudum Null. - 
' ’b; R; 667. Salvia azurea Michx. ex Lam. — SH; F; 272. Salvia Ixrata L. — RU; R; 
5/6. Scutellaria integrifolia L. — PF, SH; F; 344. Sciilcllaiid niulli^landulosa 
(Kearney) Small cx R.M. Harper - SH: R; 42. 23S. Sluchxs tioriilana Sluittlew. r.v 
Benth. - RU; (); -Vf'W. I'richostema selaceiun llontt. - SH; O; 2-/.S’. 


i.aukaceai;. *Ciniiamomiim cumphoru (L.) J. Pres I RU: (): 373. Per.sca palns/ris 
(Raf.) San>. - CS; C: 96. 306, 589. 


i.entiiu i.akiA tT.Ai'). Piii^iiiaila piimiUi Michx. - PF; C; 388. 417. Ulriailaria 
pnuca Valil - PF; C: 389. LOriailaria purpurea Walter - II); (); 6/7. Ulriailaria 
suhuhua L.. - PF; R; LJ. Lehtonen 253. 


!,()(> ANIACEAE. Mitreola sessilifolia (J.F. Gmel.) G. Don - FD; R; /.../. Lehtonen 335. 
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lythraceae. *Cuphea carthagenensis (Jacq.) J.F. Macbr. - FD; R: LJ. Lchtonen 

204. 


MAGNOUACEAE. Magnolia grand iflora L. 

virginiana L. - CS; F; 574. 


CS, RU: O: 279, 339. Magnolia 


Malvaceae. Side rhomhifolia L. - RU; O; 393. 


melanthiaceae. Schocnocaulon dnhium (Michx.) Small - SH; C; 04. 


melastomataceae. Rhcxia mariana L. - PF. RU; F; 91, 95. 580. Rhcxia nnuallii 
C.W. James - PF; R; LJ. Lchtonen 324. Rhcxia pctiolata Waller - PF; R; LJ. 
Lchtonen 314. 


MOLLUGINACEAE. *Mollugo vertin'Hate 1.. - RU; F; 549. 


moraceae. *Broussonetia papxrifera (L.) Vent. - RU; R; 003. 


myricaceae. Myrica ccrifcra L. var. ccrifcra - CS, PF, RU; C; 200 (Clewell 1985). 
Mxrica ccrifcra L. var. pinnila Michx. - PF; F; 453 (Clewell 1985). 


nartiieciaceae. Alctris ohovata Nash ex Small - SH; R; 080. 


NYctaginaceae. Boerhavia diffusa F. - RU; (); 390. 


oleaceae. *Ligustrum lucidmn W.T. Aiton - RU; (); 425. *Ligustrum sinense 
Lour. - RU; O; 419. Osmanthus amcricanus (L.) Benth. cV Hook. I. ex A. Gray - PF; 
R; 501, 6/6. 


onagraceae. Gaura angustifoUd Michx. - RU; F; 526. Ludwigia dccurrcns Walter — 
RU; O; 398. 399, 020. Ludwigia crccta (L.) H. I lara- RU; R; 599. Ludwigia maritime 
R.M. Harper — PF; O; 23 /. 384, 578. Ludwigia pahistris (L.) Elliotl - PF; R; 357, 487. 
*Ludwigia peruviana (L.) I F Hara — RU; O; 294. Ludwigia suffruticosa Walter — Rl ; 
R; LJ. Lchtonen 334, 334a. Oenothera laciniata Hill - RU; F; 5/7. 


orchidac eae, Pogonia divaricatei (L.) 


R. Br. - PF; R; LJ, Lchtonen 204. 
Bteroglossaspis ecristata (Fernald) Rolfe - SH; O; 170. Spiranthes vernalis Engelm. 
& A. Gray - RU; R; LJ. Lchtonen 274. 


orobanchaceae. Agolinis fasciculata (Elliott) Rat. - PF; R; LJ. Lchtonen 385. 
Agalinisfdifolia (Nutt.) Ral. - PF; (); 385. Agalinis linifolia (Nutt.) Britton - FD, PF; 
O; 244. Agalinis purpurea (L.) Pennell — CS; R; M.S. Carrara 12, LJ. Lchtonen 409. 
Aureolaria pedicularia (F.) Ral. var. pectinate (Nutt.) Gleason — SFI; (); 10. 
Buchnera americana L. — PF; O; 009, LJ. Lchtonen 239 , 291. Scxmcna cassioules 

(G.F. Gmel.) S.F. Blake - PF, SH; F; 262. 


oxauoaceae. Oxi/Iis comiculata F. - RU: O: 57. 6 24. ^Oxatis Jchilis Kunth var 
corymbose (DC.) Lourteis - RU; O; 480. 
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I’Al'AVKMACKAK (including I 'umariacoae). Corydalis micrantha (Engelm. c.x A. Gray) 
A. Gray - RU; R; /.../. Lchtoncn 424. 

I'assiki.orai'kak. Piissi/inra incarnata L. - RU: O; 527. 


iMivi.LANTHACKAK. * Plixllaiithns urinaria L. - RU: O: 405. 


imiytoi.accackak. Phytolacca anwricana L. var. rivida Can I k ins & Wyatt - RU: F; 

• I * J 

531 (Caulkins and Wyati 1990). 


i»lanta(;inackaic. Bacopa caroliniuna (Walter) B.L. Rob. - FD; R; L.J. Lchtoncn 
354. (Iratiola hispida (Benlh. c.x Lindl.) Pollard - PF; O; 62. 313. Gratiola pilosa 
Michx. - PF; R; LJ. Lchtoncn 32/. Gratiola viryiniana L. - CS; R; LJ. Lchtoncn 
435. Lmana canadensis (L.) Chaz. — RU; (); 20, 434. Linaria floridana Chapm. - 
S11; O; LJ. Lchtoncn 431. Penstemon australis Small - SH; R; LJ. Lchtoncn 219. 
Plantain viryinica L. - RU; C; 435. Scoparia Julcis L. - PF; O; 230, 591. *1 cronica 
arvensis L. - RU; R; 456. Veronica pcrcyrina L. - RU; O; 439. 


roACKAK. Amphicarpum muhlcnbcryianum (Schult.) I litchc. 


CS; C; 510. 


Andropo^on hrachystachyus Chapm. - PF, RU; R; 317, 6 34. Andropogon ycrardii 
Vitman - PF; F; 347, 300. Andropoyon yhuncratus (Walter) Britton, Sterns & 
Poggenb. var. ylaucopsis (Elliott) C. Mohr. - PF, SH; C: 342. Andropoyon ylomcratus 
(Walter) Britton, Sterns &. Poggenb. var. ylomcratus - PF; F; 030. Andropoyon 
ylomcratus (Walter) Britton, Sterns & Poeeenb. var. hirsutior (Haek.) C. Mohr - PF; 

1 1 Cue ' f 

(); 132, 03 /. Andropoyon ylomcratus (Waller) Britton, Sterns & Poggenb. var. pumilus 
(Vasey) Vasey c.x L.FI. Dewey — RU; F; 273, 027, 033. Andropoyon yxrans Ashe var. 
yyrans - Sll; F; 333h. Andropoyon ternarius Michx. - Sll; C; 00, 100. Andropoyon 
virymicus L. var. yhtucus I lack. — PF: F; 032. Andropoyon viryinicus L. var. viryinicus 
- PF, RU, SH; F; 290, 035, 037, 039. Anthacnantia villosa (Michx.) P. Beauv. - SI 1; R; 
JR. Abbott 9721. Aristida yyrans Chapm. - Sll; O; 313, 319. Aristida purpurasccns 
Poir. var. tcnuispica (Hitche.) Allred - PF; O; 029, 030. Aristida spiciformis Elliott - 
PF; F; 291. Aristida stricta Michx. var. bcyrichiana (Trim Ac Rupr.) D.B. Ward - PF, 
Sl l; C; 333a (Ward 2001). Arundinaria yiyanfca (Walter) Walter ex Muhl. - RU; O; 
013. Axonopus jissifolius (Raddi) Kuhlm. — Sll; F; 153, 349. A.xonopus furcatus 
(Flii aae) Hitchc. - RU: O; 568. C 'cnchrus cchinatus L. - RU; C; 55. Ccnchrus inccrtus 
M.A. Curtis - RU, SI I; F; 122. ( 7 lasmanthium la.xum (L.) Yates var. la.xum - SH; F; 
352, 359. Ctcnium jloridanum (Hitchc.) Hitchc. - 


SH; R; J.R. Abbott 9719. 
:{: Dactylo(tcnium acyyptium (L.) Willd. ex Asch. and Schweinf. - Rll. C. 253. 

- SH; C; 507. 


Dichanthclium acicularc (Desv. ex Poir.) Gould & C.A. Clark - 
Dichanthdium acuminatum (Sw.) Gould & C.A. Clark var. acuminatum - SI I; F; 209. 
Dichanthclium cnsifolium (Baldwin c.x Elliott) Gould var. ensifolium - PF; R; 09. 
Dichanthclium la.xiflorum (Lam.) Gould - CS; F; 330b , 503. Dichanthclium ovale 
(Elliott) Gould & C.A. Clark — SH; F; I. Dichanthclium striyosum (Muhl. c.x Elliott) 
Freekmann var. Icucoblepluiris (Trim) Freckmann - CS; O; 100, 297. Diyitaria ciliaris 
(Relz.) Koelcr— RU; F; 292, 534. *Pchinochloa crusyaUi (L.) P. Beauv. — RU; F; 400, 
535, 592. '''Llcusine indica (L.) Gaertn. - RU; F; 103, 530. *Prayrosfis amabilis (L.) 
Wight & Arm - RU; O; 2/3. Eravrostis clliottii S. Watson - SH; F; 201. :V Eremochloa 


ophiuroides (Munro) Hack. - RU; C; 207, 295. Eustachys pctraca (Sw.) Desv. - RU. 
SH; F :53b, 124. Gymnopoyon ambiyuus (Michx.) Britton, Sterns & Poggenb. - SI I; R; 
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J.R. Abbott 9722. Heteropogon melcmocarpits (Elliott) Elliott ex Benth. - RU; O; 597. 
*Lolium perenne L. - RU; F; 546. OpHsmenus hirtellus (L.) P. Beauv. - RU; (); 642. 
Panicum anceps Michx. - RU; (); 169, 152 b. 524. Panicum hemitomon Schult. — CS; 
C; 554. *Panicum repens L. - SI I; F; 205. Panicutn rigidulum Bose ex Nees - FD; O; 
605. Panicutn verrucosum Mu hi. - PF; O; 3 5 5. *Paspalum notation Fluegge var. 
saurae Parodi - RU: F; 53a. Paspalum praecox Walter - PF; R; L. Johnson 14. 
Paspalum setaceutn Michx. — PF; F; 152a, 321. *Paspalum urvillei Steud. — RU. SH; 
O; 353,521. Saccharum giganteum (Walter) Pers. - PF; O; 374. Sacciolepis striata (L.) 
Nash - CS; F; 216,325. Schizachyrium scoparium (Michx.) Nash var. scoparium - PF, 
SH; F; 638. Setaria corrugata (Elliott) Schult. - PF; O; 178. Setaria parviflora (Poir.) 
Kenzuclen - RU; O; 135,202. Sorghastrum secundum (Elliott) Nash - PF, SH; C; 267. 
*Sorghum halepense (L.) Pers. - RU; F; 322, 540. Sphenopholis obtusata (Michx.) 
Scribn. - RU; O; 435. *Sporobolus indicus (L.) R. Br. var. indicus - PF, RU; C; 120, 
156, 345. Sporobolus juncea (P. Beauv.) Kunth - SH; F; 506. Stenotaphrum 
secundatum (Walter) Kuntze - RU; C; 323. Tridensfiavus (L.) Hitchc. - PF; O; 625. 
Triplasis americana P. Beauv. - SH; R; J.R. Abbott 9720a. *Urocldoa racemosa (L.) 

Neuveil - RU; O; 583. 


polyoalaceak. Polygala cymosa Walter - FD; R; L.J. Lehtonen 359, 450. 
Polygala grand (flora Walter - PF. SH; O; 26, 52. Polygala incarnata L. - SH; R; 
557. Polygala lutea L. - PF; R; 65. Polygala tiana (Michx.) DC. - PF; R; 154, 612. 

* t. » * 41 

Polygala setacea Michx. - PF; O; 179. 


POLYCJONACEAE. 


Eriogonum tomentosum Michx. SH; O; 191. Polygonella gracilis 


Meisn. - SH; C; 263. Polygonum hydropiperoides Michx. - RU: C: 41 /. Polygonum 
punctafum Elliott - RU; R; 572. Putnex verticillatus F. - RU; R; 433. 


pontkderiaceaE. Pontcderia cordata L. - CS; R; 652. 


portelacaceae. *Portuktca atiiilis Speg. - RU; F; 5/5. 


rhamnaceae. Berchcmia scandens (J. Hill) K. Koch 
microphyllus Michx. - SH; O; 336, 475. 


PF: R; 252. Ceanothus 


rosaceae. ^Eriobotrya japonica (Thuub.) Lindl. - RU; R; 6 40. Photinia pyrifoha 
(Lam.) K.R. Robertson & J.B. Phipps - PF; O; 345. Primus serotina Ehrh. var. 
serotina - RU; F; 536, 571, 646. Primus umbeUata Elliott - RU; R; 432. Rubus 
argutus Link - PF; O; 335. Rubus cuneifolius Pursh - PF. SH; C; 39. 

rlbiaceae. Ceplutlatithus occidentalis L. - CS, FD; O; 51. Diodia teres Walter- PF; 
O; 136, 175 . Diodia virginiana L. - FD; R; 542 . Galium aparine L. - RU; O; 443. 
Galium pilosum Aiton - SH; O; III. Houstonia procumhens (J.F. Gniel.) Standi. - RU, 
SH; O; 430 (Wunderlin and Hansen 2003). Mitchella repens L. - CS, RU; O; 471. 
*Oldenlandia corymbosa L. - RU; R: 595 (Wunderlin and Hansen 2003). 1 Richardia 
brasdiensis Gomes — RU; O; 15 . :f: Richardia scabra L. — RU; R; L.J. Lehtonen 462 . 


RUTACEAE. 


Zanthoxylutn clava-herculis L. - RU; R; 497. 
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SAFKwrEAF. Popuhis deltoides W. Bartram ex Marshall 
caroliniana Michx. - CS; F; 6 10. 


CS; R; 602. .W/.v 


sapindaceak (including Aceraceae). Acer negundo L 
L. - CS, RU; C; 296, 960. 


- RU: O; 529. Acer rubrum 


sarracf.mac eaf. Sarracenia minor Waller - CS, PF; F: 72. 


SAURitRACEAE. Saitrurus cernuus L. - CS, RU; O; 975. 5296. 


SCROIMII lariacfaf. *Verbascitm thapsits L. —RU; O; 597. 


s.milacackaf. Smilux uitriculatu Waller- PF, RU, SH; C; /2,92,50. Smilux bona-nox 
L. — 1 'I\ RU; O; 572. Smilux glaitca Waller — PF, SH; C; 99, 78. Smilux laurifolia L. - CS; 
O; 80S, 999. Smilux smallii Morons - PF; O; 567. Smilux walteri Pursh - CS; R; 2cS7. 


solanaceaf. Physalis aren'tcok / Kearney 
Mill. - RU; R; 999. 


SH; R; II 9. Solatium umericunum 


i ftrachondrac faf. Polypremum procumhens L. - PF; O; /57. 


i hfac faf. Gordonia lasianthus (L.) J. FI 1 is - RU; O; 969. 


itjrnfracfaf. Piricpieta cistoides (L.) Griseb. subsp. caroliniana (Waller) Urb. - 
PF, SH; F; 17 (Wunderlin and Hansen 2003). 


i fmac faf. Ulmus alatu Michx. — RU; R; 920 


URT1CACEAK. Boelmieriu cxlindrica (L.) Sw. - RU; O; 140, 5/9. Parietaria 

* 

praetermissa Hinlon - RU; O; 990. 


vfrkfnacfa F. Luntana cumuru L. — RU; R; 146. Phxlu nod (flora (L.) Greene — 
RU; F; 55, 144. Stylodon corneas (Medik.) Moldenke - SH; O; 25, 990. *Verbena 
brasiliensis Veil. - RU; O; 275. 


vi()LA( faf. \ tola lanceolutu L. - CS; (); 995. Viola pulmata L. - PF; O; 95 6 , 464. 
Viola primulifoliu L. - RU; R; 965. 

vise ac faf (Judd el al. 2002). Phoradendron leucarpum (Raf.) Reveal Si M.C. 

Johnsl. - Parasile on Quercus sp. in CS; also parasite on Nvssa svlvatica var. hi flora 
in FD; R; 428, 618. 


MTACFAE. Antpelopsis arborea (L.) Koehne - RU; C; 565. 596. Parthenocissus 
cpumptefolia (L.) Planch. - RU; C; 79. Vifis aestivalis Michx. - RU; R; 625. 167 is 
rotundifolia Michx. - RU; C; 47. 

xvridacfaf. \vris ambiyua Beyr. ex Kunlh - C\S; O; 259. Xxris brevifolia 

Michx. - CS; R; LJ. Lehtonen 959. Xxris caroliniana Walter - FD, PF; F; 103. 232. 

& 

Xyris fimbriata Ellioll - RU: O; 5<S7. *Xyrix jupicai Rich. - PF; R; J.R. Abbott 9728. 
Xxris platylepis C’hapm. - PF: R: J.R. Abbott 9727. 








